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NOTECE. 
The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850. 


OUR EMANCIPATION. 


Ix the year 1847, near the middle of the nineteenth century, ushered 
in amidst the merry peals of the church bells. the shouts of the populace, 
and the joy of the Jewish community of this and far distant lands, 
Jaron Lionel de Rothschild, after a hard and valiant electioneering 
struggle, was, side by side with the Prime Minister of England, returned, 
as their representative to the Commons’ House cf Parliament, by the 
clectors of the first citv of the greatest empire of modern times. 

This moral victory was wafted with the rapidity of electricity across 
the ocean; it penetrated the forests of ice-clad Rus-ia, it was echoed in 
the dreary Ghetto of Rome, and gladdened the hearts of oppressed and 
persecuted Israel, whether groaning under the paternal (?) sway of the 
Czar, or the more barbarous Emperor of the Moors; for the citizens of 
the city of London had proclaimed that—whether on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Neva, the Tiber, the Si. Lawrence, or the Thames— 

Constrained to accept the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds by 
an adverse decision of the House of Lords, althouch the House of 
Commons had by repeated majorities given their assent thereunto— 
thereby affirming the great principle, that a man’s conscience isa matter 
between hinvand his Maker, with which his fellow-man has nothing to 
do, and that the only qualification requisite in a representative was the 
title of a Goop citrzeEN—Baron Rothschild a second time‘appealed to 
his constituents, and was a second time returned Member of Parliament 
by one of the most glorious majorities on record, excecding in number a 
majority of 3,000 votes over his lordly opponent, Lord John Manners. 
Thus did the citizens of London, on two successive occasions, trumpet- 
tongued pronounce in favour of civil and religions equality; and now, 
in the year 1851, Baron Rothschild has not yet been permitted to take 
his rightful seat in the House of Commons. 

[.ed on by hope from month to month, from week to week, from day 
to day, by the promise of Lord John Russell to introduce the necessary 
Bill to remove the disqualifications (which, when enacted, were never 
intended to apply to the Jews), the citizens of London, after repeated 
disappointments, near the close of the last session of Parliament, deter- 
mined to be trifled with no longer, resolved, at a meeting held at the 
London Tavern, that their representative, Baron Rothschild, should 
appear in the House of Commons, and claim to take his seat. The 
result is known. Led on by Lord John Russell, a majority of the 
House resolved that Baron Rothschild could not take his seat (without 
he did that which in conscience he had previously declined to do, viz. 
violate his conscience by taking an oath on the TRUE FAITH OF A 
a URISTIAN), but nevertheless resolved, by a large majority, that Baron 
Rothschild’s seat was Nor vAcANT. Lord John Russell pledging him- 


self, however, that he would, in the. early pert of the ensuing session 


(low arrived), introduce a bill to alter the oath of abjuration. 

Hoping against hope, the citizens of London, and the Jewish commu- 
hity especially, were constrained to acquiesce, looking forward to the 
realisation of their wishes, in accordance with the promise of the 
Premier. | 


How now stands the important question of Jewish Emancipation ? 
IN ABEYANCE. 
Thursday, the 6th inst., that he could not at present fix a definite 
time, as that would depend on the progress of the PAPAL AGGRESSION 
QUESTION, tells us at once, in plain terms, that the same system of 
Procrastination, and of hope deferred, is about to be carried out again 
this session, | 

Who then is responsible for this state of things? Surely it is not 
Baron Rothschild, for he has very properly placed his rights and privi- 
th die and those of his constituents, in the hands of his committee. It 
's hot the citizens; for they-have on. all occasions done their duty; it 


\ 


Lord John Russell's reply to Mr. Page Wood, on— 


this one will have the clearest idea of us all. 


may not be Lord John Russell’s fault, for he might say in reply to 
such charge, while the opponents to Jewish Emancipation were up and 
stirring, and procuring and presenting petitions against, where were 
the petitions in favour of the claims, either from Jews or Christians? 
Upon whom, then, does the delay rest, we again ask? And we do 
answer, Wirit oursELVEs Satisfied to remain in a quiescent state, while 
all around is moving, we have sat down content that others shoul fight 
that fight in which we ourselves should take the foremost rank, until 
at length our Christian brethren, finding us’ (apparently) lukewarm in 
our own cause, have in turn also become inactive.’ Brethren, God 
helps them that help themselves; claim your rights and privileges, the 
hirth-right which every true-born Englishman ought to possess in. the 
broad glare of open day, before your fellow citizens of this mighty 
empire. Let every city, town, borough, or hamlet, in which Jews 
reside, publicly assemble and discuss the measure of their grievances, 
then call og your Christian fellow citizens to aid you In the constite- 
tional strugele, and they wil! respond tothe call, and such a mass df 
petitions will pour into Parliament, that the possession of your rights 
of civiland religious liberty—will not long be delayed, and unborn 
cenerations. will reap the benefit of your moral struggle; remain 
passive ‘and ‘silent, and the brand of disqualification will continue to 
encircle your, brows—Cuoost. | 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “* MOREH NEBUCHIM” OF 
MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from Aben Tibbon’s Version. 
By A. Fiscuev. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 


Part I. Chapter 59. 


It may be asked, “ If it be impossible to arrive at a true comprehen- | 


sion of God’s essence, and His existence be the only idea attamable, 
whilst positive predicates are entirely to be withheld from Himself, what 
difference is there between the degrees of metaphysical intelligence ? 
What superior knowledge, besides that of every other philosopher, 
could Moses our master, or Solomon (peaee be to them !), have pos- 
sessed of God, if this be the limit, and man cannot exceed it:"’ Every 
theologian as well as philosopher will admit that the difference is great, 
and that the superiority of intelligence may be of the greatest extent; 


‘for just as any other object, by more minute and additional specifica- 


tions, becomes more clearly defined and more truthfully represented, so 
also can the Deity be more closely approximated the more we increase 
the negative predicates of which we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter, so that he who reasons in this indirect strain will be far supe- 
rior to him who does not reason at all. [The degrees of metaphysical 
intelligence are very numerous]. We see, for instance, one man 
meditate many years on this subject, and convince himself of the truth 


of the premises, so that he can clearly represent in his mind why we | 


may only speak of the Deity in negative expressions, and why it is false 
to attribute to Him anything like direct relations; another. again, is 
inexperienced in this science, and unacquainted with any of the proofs, 
so that he is in doubt whether.this or that predicate may be attributed 
to the Deity or not. One attributes to Him predicates which should 
properly be negatived, though he be convinced that God is incorporeal; 
a second is in doubt whether He is corporeal or incorporeal; whilst a 
third thinks that God is corporeal, and worships Him ,thus, under this 
impression. How great a difference is there not even between the 
latter three! The first of these is unquestionably nearer to the idea of 
God than the second, and the second nearer than the third. If we now 
suppose a fourth one to be able to prove that passions do not exist in 


the Deity, which the first [of the latter three}, who believes God to be 


incorporeal, eannot do; thus there can be no deubt that.the former has 
approximated himself more to the Deity than the latter, and so on, until 


_we arrive at a man who can prove the impropriety even of those ideas 
which we think to be either possible in or attributable to the Deity; 
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We arrive, then, at this conclusion: the more ‘‘ negations of predicates” 
we can prove to be applicable to the Deity, the more correct will be our 
metaphysical intelligence; and the more predicates we attribute to God, 
the more we deviate from His truth. It is, therefore, our duty to ap- 
proximate ourselves fo God, by proving the non-applicability of that 
which does not exist in Him, without either imagining anything as sub- 
joined to His essence, or applying any quality to Him which in us would 
be called perfection; for every perfection implies only a part of the 
faculties, and a being perfect in some is not presupposed to be so in all 
faculties. Whoever, therefore, attributes a quality to the Deity, com- 
mits two errors; because, firstly, all these qualities can only in man be 
called perfection ; and, secondly, God is not possessed of powers, but 
His essence is His perfection, as we have previously shown. Because 
now every one has felt that it is only possible to arrive at a high degree 
of metaphysical intelligence by negative formulas, and that even these 
do not convey the idea of God's essence, but only that which it may not 
be imagined to consist of ; therefore all metaphysicians have admitted 
that man cannot form an idea of God; that he can only know that He 
is, and not what He is; and that the highest degree of our intelligence 
is the conviction of our incapacity of comprehending His truth. All 
philosophers say, “ we are overwhelmed by His excellence, we are con- 
fused by the excess of His manifestations, as the feeble eye cannot 
receive the light of the sun.” Having already dwelt at some length on 
this subject, it will be unnecessary to protract our remarks. We merel 


add another sublime expression of the Psalmist, who says, adnan any 7 
(Silence is with Thee praise). This is a very forcible expression ; for 
as every idea of greatness that we may express in reference to God can 
be shown to be in some respect defective, it follows that the most effi- 
cient way of veneration is [meditation in] silence. Let, therefore, the 
maxim of old be duly observed, “ Commune within your heart, on your 
couch, and be silent. Selah.” 

We cannot refrain from subjoining a beautiful saying of our Rabbins 
(and it would be well that all might think like them), which, though 
generally known, may find here a place to illustrate our idea :— 

‘Some one prayed in the presence of Rabbi Hanina, and said, ‘O 
God, who art great, mighty, tremendous, fortified, strong, and power- 
ful. * Well,’ said R. Hanina, ‘ hast thou now exhausted all the praises 
of thy Lord? Behold these thine expressions, great, mighty, and tre- 
mendous God; had not Moses made use of them in the law, and the 
wen of the Great Synod eame and introduced them in prayer, we should 
mot ever have used them, and thou sayest all these words! ‘To what 
may we compare this matter ? To a king of flesh and blood, who pos- 
sesses a million pieces of gold, and one praises him by saying that he 
has as many pieces of silver; is not this depreciating him ?’”’ 

So far the saying of this pious man. Now observe, first, why he 
preferred silence, and despised the multiplication of positive attributes ; 
and understand how he showed that these attributes should only remain 
in our mind, and should never be expressed nor pronounced. It was 
only because language was indispensable for man to convey some idea 
of the Deity, that “the law uses the language of the people,” and 
attributes to God such predicates as in us would be called perfection; 
and therefore we should confine ourselves to these expressions, and only 
pronounce them in reference to God when we read the law. When, 
however, the men of the Great Synod, among whom were some pro- 
phets, have inserted them in the prayers, we are justified in pronouncing 
them. The use of any positive attributes in our pravers must be on 
these two conditions; Ist, they must be such as are found in the law; 
and, 2ndly, they must have been sanctioned by the Great Synod for 
introduction in prayer. If the first condition be wanting, we may not 
use them; or, in default of the second, we may not transplace them 
from their context and use them in prayer. Now you who add attribute 
to attribute, do you not understand from what has been said, that even 
those predicates applied to the Deity in the books of the prophets may 
not be used in prayer? For R. Hanina did not say, “ Were it not that 
Moses our master had used them, we should not have been allowed to 
pronounce them;” but he added another condition in saying, ‘* the men 
of the Great Synod came and introduced them into our prayers,” after 
which alone it became lawful to pray by them; and not as those fanatics 
do, who add praise to praise, and protract and multiply their words in 
the prayers they compose and in the poems they collect, and who 
imagine to approximate themselves to their Creator by attributing to 
Him such qualities, among which there are some which, indeed, cannot 
with propriety be applied to man. They cannot understand those great 
and important ideas which are above the comprehension of the people, 
and thus make God the toy of their words by modifying and describing 
Him with all that they think proper, and even venture to imagine that 
thereby they arouse God to act. Of course, when they find an expression 
in the books of the prophets, they think the use thereof surely lawful, 
because it is Scripture, where, however, such attributes can be explained, 
reduced to simplicity, and lead to important notions; but they make 
symbols of them, and build sentences thereupon, which is particularly 
common among the singers, poets, and would-be poets, so that their 
Compositions are partly wholesale blasphemy, and partly the folly and 
ravings of a diseased brain, which considering the nature thereof, must 
cause laughter, but, considering their referring to God, must cause tears; 
and were it not that we pity their delinqueney,we would have shown in 
a few words the enormity of their crime, whtch, however, is not neces- 
sary to those who understand this matter, Observe, moreover, that if 


calumniation be a hideous vice in reference to man, how much more is 
uit reference to God ? 


but the transgression of bl 
who hear them, and the 
understands 


But we call the use of attributes not a vice, 
asphemy, unwittingly committed by the people 
the fanatic who pronounces them. But he who 
the deficiency of these expressions, and yet makes use of 


them, is, according to our opinion, comprehended among those of 
Scripture says, ‘‘ The children of Israel make use of words which are 
not correct in reference to the Lord their God;” and again, “to speak 
erroneously of the Lord.” If you would not depreciate the glory due to 
the Lord, listen not to them under any circumstances, nor say them, 
nor at all events do like these persons. You know now the enormity of 
the crime of him who uses such words in reference to God, and there. 
fore do not accustom yourselves to use positive attributes if you think 
of magnifying Him in your imagination, and do not exceed the limits 
that have been placed by the men of the Great Synod in_ blessings anq 
prayers, for these are enough, and more than enough, as R. Hanina has 
said. The remaining attributes found in the Scriptures should only be 
studied, and be considered either as specifications of God’s works, or 
negations of any imperfection. This subject cannot be clear to the 
people; but this degree of intelligence should be preserved among those 
individuals who have an insight into the importance of the subject, ang 
say not what is improper, but consider what is right. 

‘We return to the words of R. Hanina, with the object of pointing 
out another beauty in his comparison. He did not say, * Suppose 4 
king to have a million pieces of gold, and one praises him for having a 
hundred pieces of gold,” for such a comparison would have implied that 
the quantity of attributed perfections was defective, and not the quality; 
but he very wisely says, ‘‘ The king has pieces of gold, and they praise 
him with pieces of silver,” to show that those expressions which in us 
would be perfection are of an entirely different quality in God, and 
totally defective in reference to Him. Are they not thus derogatory to 
God ? | 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of what we intended to say in 
reference to the impropriety of attributing such predicates to God as in 
us would be perfection, and close with the words of Solomon, “ God is 
in heaven, thou on earth; let thy words, therefore, be few.” 


REVIEW. 
Dr. Beniscu’s ‘TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK oF GENESIS. 
(Now in the Press.) 


Few wishes relating to our community have been so deeply felt and so 
frequently expressed as that of seeing a creditable Jewish version of 
the Holy Scriptures issuing from the press, and leading the van of the 
future literature of the British Jews. Many obstacles prevailing in 
former years, when there was no Jewish periodical, no rallying point of 
our congregational and religious sympathies, are now removed, and we 
see at last, as a sign of better times, a translation of the book of Genesis, 
which, we are informed, will shortly be published, together with the 
translation of the other books of Moses. The specimen before us affords 
a satisfactory evidence that the translator has well weighed the amount 
of responsibilities which a Jewish version in our country involves. We 
advisedly say, “in our country,’ where so many circumstances combine 
to discourage a free or periphrastic translation. Our English co- 
religionists are not yet trained to consult the Hebrew commentators for 
an explanation of Biblical passages; in rare cases of emergency they 
satisfy themselves with the scanty—and, not unfrequently, erroneous— 
second-hand and third-hand information, which, in the shape of extracts 
from the commentaries of Rashi, Aben Ezra, Abarbanel, and Kimehi, 
figure in the quarto Bibles of Adam Clarke and others. To pave the 
way for a better study of our Scriptures in the original tongue, the 
translator must strictly confine himself to the literal sense, and where 
that sense becomes. obscure, he has carefully to consult the approved 
authorities, or to introduce well-substantiated views of his own. In 
order to produce a faithful translation, Dr. Benisch has adopted a system 
which, if carried out with the scrupulous exactness manifested in the 
work before us, will be sure to win the confidence of the unschooled 
reader, aud prove highly instructive to the Hebrew student. He has 
assigned to every Hebrew word a certain equivalent English term, which 
he never employs except for the translation of that word to which it has 
once been appropriated. When the original offers several synonymous 
terms, they are invariably represented by corresponding English 
synonyms. 

In cases in which the English language proves incapable of bending 
to the flexible forms of the Hebrew, the literal translation figures uv- 
obtrusively in foot notes. As an instance, we quote chap. i. 11:— 


And God said, The earth shall sprout forth sprouts, herb yielding [in the 
foot note, seeding” | seed, fruit-tree yielding [in the foot note, making” 
truit, after its kind. | 

The vigour and raciness accruing from this close, though not blind, 
translation, is lost in the Anglican version, which renders the verse less 
expressively in the following manner:— 


And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit, etc. 


In so far as a fuc-simile of expressions can be traced in translation, 
the strict faithfulness resulting from the proceeding we have pointed 
out just now will not fail to prove of considerable advantage to the 
student, whose memory will be greatly assisted by the repetition of the 
rendering oace adopted. 

The epical grandeur with which the history of the creation is narrated 
in the sacred original is exceedingly well reproduced in the new trans- 
lation. We will give the reader an opportunity of comparing Di. 
Benisch’s translation with the Anglican version :— | 


Benisch (Genesis i. 2, 3).—But the earth was desolate and void, and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the murmuring deep, and the Spirit of God 4s 


hovering on the face of the waters. And God said, Be there light ; and 
light was. 
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Anglican version.— Aud the earth was without form and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light ; and there was light. 


The word DIAN (translated ‘‘ murmuring deep”) is here, in Dr, 
Benisch’s version, traced back to the primitive form Of, which origi- 
nally meant “to hum,” but from the imitation of the sound created by 
violent motion, it was soon transferred in Hebrew, as well as in the 
kindred dialects, to the designation of violent motion itself. Just as, in 
our language, the word to rush was removed from its first meaning of 
continuity of loud sound, and applied to the continuity of violent com- 
motion. Indeed, it seems to us that to rush is the most appropriate 
rendering of the etymon Of, and, as a proof, it calls to mind the lines 
of Blackmore :— 


While this revolving motion does endure, 
The deep must ever rush from shore to shore. 


Their is one significant peculiarity observable in every page, to which 
the eye or the ear will hardly be willing to submit, but which, never- 
theless, with the precedence of Mendelssohn before us, reminds us at 
once that we are standing on the sacred and indisputable ground of 
Judaism. The ineffable name of the Almighty (by us pronounced 
Adonay), is in the new translation invariably rendered by ‘‘ THE 
ErernaL.” I[n Hebrew, the indivisibility and immutability of the 
Almighty is most sublimely described by the four letters which, as is 
well known, express, “ He was, He is, He will be;’’ or, in other words, 
that He is ‘* God from eternity to eternity.” The translation of Adonay 
by the word ‘‘ Lord” was first suggested by the seventy translators of 
the Greek version, and passed, through the medium of the Roman 
Catholic Bible (the Vulgate), into modern versions. 

The word “ Lord”’ may meet with the preference of those who are 
swaved by habit, but the term ‘‘ Eternal’ will undoubtedly obtain the 
approval of the thinking Jew. 

To undertake a consecutive and searching review would be unfair so 
long as the reader has no opportunity of referring to the work itself ; 
but we will satisfy the laudable curiosity of the friends of the Bible by 
adverting to a few passages which, owing to their difficulty, try in some 
measure the power and perseverance of a translator :— 


Benisch (Genesis li. 2).— And on the seventh day God Hap FinisuED his 
work. 
Anglican version.—And on the seventh day God ended his work. 


Benisch (ii. 3).—In it he rested [in the foot note, “left off] from all his 
work which God had created in ORDER TO MAKE IT, 


Raphull, De Sola, and Lindenthal.—Thereon he rested from all his work 
which God had created thenceforth to act. 


Anglican version.—lIn it he rested from all his work which God had created 
and made. 


The tautology with which the Anglican version concludes the verse 
is not justified by the Hebrew text. 


(To be continued.) 


HEBREW MUSIC. 
(from Cocks’s Musical Miscellany.) 


Tne attention of the curious student is apt to be vividly excited by the 
fact that, as it is asserted, the Jews have preserved traditionally, through 
all their wanderings, a portion of the music which was in use in Pales- 
tine from the earliest period of their hierarchy. The investigation of 
this question acquires a peculiar interest when it is recollected, that this 
much wronged and persecuted people were in possession of a splendid 
civilization before the western nations had emerged from the woods and 
the caverns. Their sacred books bear evident traces of the advanced 
state of the musical art among them. But at no period did they possess 
written music. Musical notation was unknown to them. : 

Dr. Barney handles this matter in that cavalier fashion which men 
not unfrequently adopt when they are entirely ignorant of the merits of 
the question they have to deal with. He asserts confidently, because, 
as he avers, he knows nothing. He admits the proof derived from the 
Scriptures, to the extent that there was a sufficient amount of noise 
produced; but denies the possibility of the existence of good Hebrew 
music, for the reason that, as asserted by grammarians, the Hebrew 
language had no vowels—at the same time expressing a very reasonable 
wonder, how a language could exist without vowels. In that profound 
ignorance of the structure of the Oriental tongues which is too common 
even among the learned, he failed to distinguish between the absence of 
vowel sounds and the want of adaptation in the character to express 
those sounds. ‘The Hebrew had, as a matter of course, its vowels, 
which were determined by the custom of speaking, being thus dependent 
upon oral tradition ; until, in later times, a system of points was invented 
to represent them. If the Hebrew was a harsh language, it was not 
for want of vowels, but from its numerous guttural consonants. The 

German abounds in gutturals ; yet we think melody ina German mouth 
is conceivable, and German music possible. 

Nor are we inclined to lay much more stress upon the inference 
which he draws from the discrepancies to be observed in the intonations 
as practised in different synagogues—inasmuch as he was avowedly very 
imperfectly informed on the subject on which he was speaking. : 

{t is asserted! that, from the period of the Captivity, music was 


eiastae assertion we believed to be without foundation—and we are just favoured 
Enel r' assurance from the leading authority of the Hebrew Congregations in 
sal aos that music was not interdicted from the period of the Captivity, but fell 
iven day disuse. We are also assured by the same authority, that the sketch 
§'ven above, though not complete, contains nothing contrary to truth. 
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interdicted in their services. In opposition to this it may be alleged, 
that chanting is known to be practised in the synagogues, and that the 
practice dates from time immemorial. 


Tas Jews w Jamarica—A Courr comrosep or IsraBcrres. 


Jamaica, January 12th.—At the January Court of Com- 
mon Pleas held here, the following gentlemen of the Jewish faith were 
present, showing, to the credit of Jamaica, the liberal character of her 
institutions—.Justice David N. Martin ( presiding in the absence of the 
Hon. Mayor Short, J udge) and Jacob Nunes Vaz, Esq., associate Jus- 
tice, A. 8. Lyons, Esq., deputy Marshall, and Mr. Nunes, his deputy, 
S. D. Lindo, a young and promising lawyer, the first (of the Jewish 
faith) admitted to practise in the island, Mr, Isaac Lawton, one of the 
editors and proprietors of the Daily Advertiser, Kingston, and Mr. W. 8. 
Myers, Reporter of the Colonial Standard, indeed, the only person con- 
nected with the business of the court not an Israelite, was Mr. Bicknell 
the Clerk. 

On the Sth of January, at the Kingston Civic election, at the head of 
the poll for Common Councilman was Mr. Joseph Hines, and the next 
highest Mr. George Delgado, of the firm of Delgado and Carvalhos, 
both of the Jewish faith, At the same election, Mr. Edward Lucas was 
elected Alderman by a very large majority —From our Correspondent. 


Portrait or THE Crier have had an opportunity of 
viewing the portrait of the Rev. Dr. Adler, painted by Mr. Kempf, of 
34, Percy-street, Bedford-square, and presented by him to the Jews’ 
and General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall. The 
picture is well executed, and finished with the greatest care, even to the 
minutest details. ‘The likeness is admirable, and so true to nature, that 
we had almost persuaded ourselves we were gazing at the Rev. Doctor 
himself instead of his portrait. The institution is much indebted to 
Mr. Kempf for presenting it with a portrait of a gentleman who is so 
much respected, not only by his own flock, but by all who have the 
honour of his aequaintance. We trust Mr. Kempf will meet with that 
encouragement which so complete a master of his art deserves. 


Jews’ Onpuan Asytum.—We are authorised to state that Frederick 
Peel, Esq., M.P., has most kindly consented to preside at the anniver- 
sary dinner of this charity, on Weduesday, the 30th of April ensuing. 


Dr. KALisn.—It has ever been a source of true gratification to us, 
to record the appreciation of sterling merit. Thus actuated,we feel much 
pleasure in noticing, that Dr. Kalish has received an official letter from 
the executive of the new Synagogue, Great Saint Helen's, having refer- 
ence to his two excellent lectures delivered there, and bearing testimony 
to his high qualifications as a scholar and orator. 


— 


‘Tue Bible tells us, that Egypt was colonised by the descendants of 
Ham, whence the ancient name @hemi, ‘by his second son Mizraim, who 
settled in Egypt after the dispersion at Babel. Bochart, however, con- 
tends that the word Mizraim is to be ‘understood as a dual form to 
denote the two Egypts, the Upper and Lower, and that it is derived either 
from a word signifying a fortress, or from onémeaning narrow, in allu- 
sion to the shape of the country. Omitting the Jegendary records of the 
reigus of the gods, Menes appears in the darkness of antiquity as the first 
king, reigning many years before thetime of Abraham. His name 1s 
found in the list of kings at Thebes, and im the roll of papyrus pre- 
served in the museum at Turin. By some he is identified with Miz- 
raim, but the opinion is liable to grave objection. He is supposed to 
have built Memphis, and thus to pind diminished the power and the 
glory of Thebes. With him the government of Egypt became a 
monarchy, and was transmitted to his descendants. Pe was. a warrior, 
and made foreign conquests, but was slain by a wound from a hippo- 
potamus in the sixty-second year of his reign. This king was the first 
of the Thinite dynasty, which included eight princes. The second 
king is reported to have built a palace at Memphis, and through all the 
eight the kingdom descended from father to son.—Ancient Egypt, its 
Monuments and History. 


BABYLON, 


Not alone to her position, unrivalled as it seems to have been for 
carrying on a commerce with the whole world, was Babylon indebted 
for her greatness. Her people seem to have known full well how they 
could best assist the beneficent intentions of nature. The very soil they 
dwelt on, and thé river which fertilised their lands, had their respective 
disadvantages; and the peculiar geological formation of their country, 
which was one vast alluvial basin of dried mud, like the generality of 
steppe regions, afforded them no stone wherewith they could exercise 
their architectural genius. The vast waters of the Euphrates roll on to 
the sea in a slow and sluggish tide between banks so low that the least 
increase from the melting snows of Armenia would, but for artificial 
embankments, be ever causing an overflow. 
tribes in Egypt, the Babylonians had to wrest their lands from the 
invasion of the flood and the dominion of the waters; and an impulse 
was thus directly given to the progress of eivilisation and of arts which 
made them no less celebrated than their Egyptian brethren. Hence a 
variety of canals and lakes, some of extraordinary size, which were used 
to draw off the superfluous waters of the great river, and those remark- 
able constructions of baked and unbaked bricks, which, from the earliest 
historian to the latest traveller, have been the wonder and admiration of 
the world.— Nineveh and Persepols. 


Our understanding cannot often raise itself to comprehénd the good 
fortune ‘that attends the wicked, or the sufferings that attend the 


righteous.— Aboth, chap. 4. 


Emulating their kindred 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be privATEeLy authenticated. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 


Tne Anniversary Dinner of this Institution took place at the London 
‘Tavern on Tuesday last, Sir Anthony De Rothschild, Bart., President, 
in the chair. 

Among the company present, which numbered abont 100, we observed 
the Rev. Dr. Adier, Chief Rabbi; Aléerman Salomons; <A. A. Gold- 
smid, F. H. Goldsmid, F. D. Goldsmid, D. M. Samuels, Simon Samuel, 
— Lacy, B. Cohen, Samuel Moses, Z. A. Jessell, B. Van Oven, M.D., 
John Sammeil, Alfred Davis, 5. Ll. De Symons, Lewis Jacobs, Sampson 
Samuel, B.S. Phillips, Walter Josephs, D. Q. Henriques, Aaron 
Joseph, Laurence Levy, Joshua Joseph, E. H. Moses, Joseph Sebag, 
John Davis, Judah Hart, Esqrs., ete., ete. 

Grace having been said by the Rev. M. H. Myers, of the Great 
Synagogue— 

The worthy President introduced the loval toasts, which were 
responded to with the usual enthusiasm. 

The children were then introduced, their cheerful and healthful 
appearance rivetting the attention of the company. 

The following Hebrew poem, the production of Mr. Myer Davis, 
Hebrew Master of the Central Division, was recited by Louis Prager, 
aged nine years; and the English one, the composition of Mr. Sampson 
Samuel, was delivered by Betsy Isaacs, aged eight years. ‘The poems, 
as well as the correct mode in which they were recited by the children, 
received several rounds of well merited applause. 
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What tho’ we gladly hail our loving friends, 

And Hope shines o'er us, with her light serene, 
A thrill of sorrow with our pleasure blends, 

And retrospection dims the enlivening scene ! 


She, who for many a year with pious zeal, 
_And liberal hand, our urgent wants supplied, 
No more, will listen to our fond appeal, 
Nor with maternal love our footsteps guide! 


Here at this shrine of her enduring fame, 

W ith falt’ring voice, we own her bounteous care! 
Delight her many virtues to proclaim, 

Our grateful homage to her memory bear! 


' Will some one of our 


iidialcaiindien’ able contributors favour us with a translation of the 


Rothschild was then read. An estimate may be formed of the indefatt- 


Full well we know she has not toil’d in vain, 
With throbbing bosoms we rejoice to tell, 

Her honor’d race will still her work sustain, 
And nobly aid the cause she loved so well! 


So will her bright example serve us still, 
So may her kindness past your breasts inspire, 

So may vou seek her wishes to fulfil, 

' So yearn to foster her kind heart's desire ! 


Be evermore in Brotherhood combined, 
To cherish and instruct our helpless youth, 
To plant the seeds of goodness in the mind, 
And wisely lead us in the paths of truth! 


From deeds of mercy, peace and comfort flow, 
They yield a joy that never knows decay ; 

They soothe us in our bitterest hours of woe, 
And light the spirit on its heavenly way! 


The children having retired, the Chairman said, “ You have all pre. 
sent been witnesses of the efficient manner in which the children selected 
have delivered the odes; it proves the usefulness of the institution, and 
its importance to the poorer classes. On former occasions I have 
asked for your assistance to the cause of education, and I ask you agaiy 
this evening, you who take so benevolent an interest in the charity, to 
render it your efficient aid; and I am emboldened to do. so, seeing thar, 
within the last ten years, more than 6,000 children have received the 
blessings of education within its walls, many of whom are now worthy 
members of society.” ‘The worthy Chairman concluded by hoping that 
all present would join with him in toasting ‘‘ Success to the Jews’ Pree 
School” (applause). 

The Chairman then proposed the health of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
and stated, that labouring under indisposition [Sir Anthony looked very 
ill], he begged to apologise for only being able in brief terms to advert 
to the respect which all classes of the community bore to their revered 
pastor. He would therefore propose to them “ The health. of the Rev. 
Dr. Adier.” 

The repeated plaudits with which this toast was responded to having 
subsided, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi rose, and said— 

Gentlemen,—In expressing the high gratification, which I feel at the 
kind terms in which our excellent chairman has proposed my health and 
at the flattering manner in which it has been received, allow me to say 


that I feel the more flattered by the encomiums conferred on me because 


they proceed from the lips of him, who amidst the multifarious occupa- 
tions of his high station still devotes his valuable time to the arduous 
duties of our institutions, and delights in their success and prosperity; 
from the lips of him, who has performed to-day a praiseworthy act of 
filial love in presiding at their anniversary festivity in the time of mourn- 
ing, chiefly because his dear parent was so devotedly attached to this 
charity. Gentlemen! among the distinguished qualities which adorned 
that excellent lady, whose loss was deplored by our brethren in the_ 
United States of America no less than in the old world, and which I 
fear will be yet more and more acutely felt in our own community 
(cheering)--among these distinguished qualitics, I say, it was not the 
least verdant leaf in her laurels, that she devoted a great portion of her 
munificence to the improvement of the free school, considering it as 
the highest boon she could confer on her co-religionists. Indeed genile- 
men, among the many excellent institutions which you possess, and of 
which each has its peculiar claims, there is not one which deserves 
warmer and deeper interest than the Free School (cheers). Not alone 
does it receive within its fostering walls from day to day a thousand 
children, not alone has it a negative advantage in saving them from the 
contamination of 4n immoral street life; it has an immense positive 
advantage ; it ameliorates the physical, social, moral and religious con- 
dition of our poor, it trains them to cleanly order of habits, it disposes 
them to activity and industry, establishes in them a firm and steady faith 
and leads them to nsefulness on earth and happiness in heaven (cheers). 
Nay it does still more, it exerts indirectly a beneficial influence over the 
parents, who improve morally and socially through their children, whose 
welfare is their sole bright prospect, the only beam of hope, which lights 
up their gloomy dwellings. 

Gentlemen, even the severest criticiser cannot deny that our Free 
School has undergone a happy change, and made a striking progress. 
Nevertheless there is still a great deal to do, there are still hundreds of 
children in our own community, whose parents are too ignorant to prize, 
or tov poor to purchase education. Hundreds of children wo are en- 
dowed with memory, reason judgment and imagination, and with talents 
which require development. Let us not forget that every such child 
may become by lack of culture another Ishmael in the desert : his hand 
may be against every man, and every man’s hand against him; he may 
throw a stigma upon himself and upon his whole community, for you 
know that in discreditable things the world is apt to acknowledge our 
ties of brotherhood, whereas by having been educated, well educated, he 
may reflect a lustre upon his own life and upon our whole circle. 
Genilemen, let us (after having experienced such a bitter loss) let us, 
like good soldiers in a battle, draw closer together to repair the breach, 
let us promote the great cause as much as we can and where and when 
we can. Let -me beseech the worthy members of the Committee to 
continue to devote their zeal, their time, and their efforts to this excellent 
institution. | ; 

The Rev. Gentleman resumed his seat amidst the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

The first steward’s list, viz. that of the President, Sir A. de 
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cable interest and unceasing efforts displayed by the President on all 
secasions where this charity is concerned, when we apprise our readers 
that his list alone contained donations and subscriptions exceeding 
£520. 

Alderman Salomons would, while the Treasurers were adding up 
their list, have the honor and the privilege assigned him by the Com- 
mittee, of proposing the health of the Hon. Baronet in the chair. They 
were conscious that circumstances had conspired to cast a gloom upon 
that festive occasion—cireumstances, to which, the feelings of the Hon. 
Gentleman allowed him but briefly to advert. They, however, would 
be guilty of ingratitude towards the memory of the departed, were they 
¢o omit mention of, or merely bestow a passing glance upon, the many 
philanthropic deeds which characterised the career of the deceased ; nor 
could they be unmindful that her charity was equally extended to both 
those of her own community, and the deserving poor of other creeds. 
They must be cognisant that many institutions were in mourning at her 


loss, and that her memory would long be cherished, her deeds ever 


exalted by the many recipients of her bounty, althongh his advertence 
to the past actions of the Patroness of the school would be painful to 
many present, still they would be ill-discharging their duty were they 
not to avail themselves of that opportunity to assure their worthy 
President how deeply they sympathised in the irreparable loss his family 
had sustained, and how greatly they shared in the distressed feelings 
incurred by her loss. As regards the Ilon. Chairman himself, he had 
no hesitation in saying that his zeal had surpassed all who had held 
office before him, and could only be equailed, not exceeded, by any who 
might succeed him. ‘Tie Hon. Gentleman had contributed to raise the 
school in the estimation of the public, and kad, by personal encourage- 
ment assisted in the great and glorious work of educating, and thereby 
improving, the humbler classes of the community. ‘They all knew the 
suecess attending his exertions, but when a solitary instance of failure 
oceurs, when the Central Criminal Court sits to try but one bad case in 
which a Jew is concerned, that case is adduced as an example of general 
vice pervading the community, and ts brought forward again and again 
to stain the Jewish character. He apprehended that one isolated in- 
stance of crime would not suffice, in the mind of any enlightened 
individual, to justify the stigma cast upon them, and, indeed, the attack 
was the more undeserved as members of the Jewish persuasion figured 
the least at the Criminal Courts. When an honorable field was opened 
to Jews in this country, was it not apparent they exercised their func- 
tions with as much energy, justice, and impartiality, as characterised 
members of another creed? Yes: It therefore became them not to be 
regardless of the aspersions their enemies attempted to throw upon them, 
but by increased exertion in implanting a sound education in the minds 
ef the humbler classes, and especially by continued support to the Free 
School in particular, still. to ameliorate the moral and social condition 
of their poorer brethren. Indeed, they ought not to rest vatisfied till 
not a single instance of erime in which a Jew figured, was brought 
under the notice of the Central Criminal Court. To this noble end 
tended the great and undiminished exertions of the Hon. President, in 
favor of the School, and he had therefore much pleasure in proposing 
health, happiness, and prosperity to Sir A. de Rothschild. The 
President returned thanks in a feeling and appropriate speech, after 
which A. A. Goldsmid, Esq., called the attention of the gentlemen 
assembled to the untiring exertions of the Vice-Presidents, and to their 
frequent personal attendance at the School, which he could not too 
highly commend, He would propose the Vice-Presidents J. M. 
‘Montefiore and Lawrence Levy, Esqrs. The latter gentleman returned 
thanks. 

Lewis Jacobs, Esq., rose to propose the Corporation of the City of 
London. He looked-upon it as an agreeable duty to submit the above 
toast, knowing it was one which would command an unanimous approval, 
Irrespective of their obligations as citizens for the liberal measures 
always advocated by that body, they were doubly indebted on the pre- 
sent occasion, as, Guriug the past year, the Corporation had generously 
voted a grant of 100 guineas to the establishment, whose anniversary 
they were celebrating. He could not but admire and be grateful for a 
gift of liberality which acknowledged the sound principle of civil and 
religious liberty—a gift which was but a fresh exponent of the enlight- 
ened spirit of the age. At the same time, their thanks were eminently due 
to B.S. Phillips, Esq., who had been the means of voluntarily submitting 
their claim to the consideration of the Corporation, and who had not ceased 
till the proposed measure had received its final adoption. He would 
conclude by giving them, the Corporation of the City of London, 
coupling with it the names of Alderman Silomons and B. S. Phillips, Esq. 

Alderman Salomons returned thanks, and gave way to 

B.S. Phillips, Esq., who said he would confess, without affectation, 
the pleasure he felt at the manner the toast had been received. He 
trusted he had been faithful to the interests of his brethren, and ouly 
having performed a duty no merit was duc to him, but to the enlighten- 
ment of the age, and to the impulse given to all liberal measures by a 
corporation which worthily represented the most enlightened, most 
liberal, and most commercial city in the world. In {the introduction of 
bis proposal he knew he was treading upon new ground, but he did not 
shrink from the responsibility attending his accepting office. He did 
not refrain from forwarding to the citizens the claims of an unknown 
school, and they beheld the result. Had he neglected an opportunity 
physical, the intellectual and the Social condition 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty, and 
any forfeiture of confidence. And 
i cee er field than that glorious institution for carrying out 

orious and beneficial an object ? He hoped ere long it would 
arities, and would prove, together with al 
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our other institutions, an honour and a credit to the Jewish nation. He 
begged to acknowledge the condescension of Alderman Salomons, and 
was very thankful to that gentleman for allowing him an opportunity of 
addressing the company. The hon. gentleman concluded amidst loud 
cheers. 

Francis H. Goldsmid, Esq., proposed two officers, to the just per- 
formance of whose duties he himself could attest. They were animated 
by the most lively zeal in forwarding the interests of all our Jewish in- 
stitutions, but to none were they so attached as to the free school. 
They had so identified. themselves with it, indeed, that its prosperity, 
its welfare, was their paramount desire. ‘The subscription lists just 
read were farther witnesses of the magnitude of their sincerity. He 
(Mr. G.) had observed with admiration the liberal donation of the cor- 
poration, which he did not value for its pecuniary amount so much as 
for its being a token how warmly they sympathise with our efforts to 
advance the intellectual condition of our brethren, and how disposed 
they were in brotherhood, combined to assist in a good and glorious 
work, More than one speaker had enlarged upon that topic; he 
would, therefore, desist from making any further remarks on the subject, 
but would conclude by proposing “ The Treasurers, S. L. de Symons, 
and Alfred Davis, Esqs., whose efforts in the cause of the school had 
been atiended with such signal success (cheers). 

S. L. de Symons, Esq., in returning thanks, assured the assembly he 
had derived much satisfaction from the state of the school, and that they 
might count upon his further co-operation in the cause of education 
generally, and that institution in particular, the latter being peculiarly 
adapted for the furtherance of the former. After dilating, at some 
length, upon the benefit accruing to the !poor from this institution, his 
speech terminated with an appeal in favour of the great claim it had 
upon the continued support of his co-religionists (cheers). 

The Stewards having been given by Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq., 
and responded to by N. Montefiore, Esq. 

The President proposed, ‘ the Authors of the Odes, Messrs. Samp- 
son Samuel, and Myer Davis, which having been duly acknowledged, 
the meeting broke up about I] P.M. 

The donations atnounted to about £1000. 

‘The dinner was provided by Messrs. Myers and Son, King-st. Ald- 
cate, and was of the most recherche description, and served up with 
their usual efficiency. 


T'o the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, | 

Sir,—In the last number of your interesting journal you gave an 
extract from a lecture on the subject of “ Predestination‘and Free Will,” 
by Dr. Kalish. The doctrines illustrated therein are of a nature likely 
to attract the notice of your readers, and it will, perhaps, not be unin- 
teresting to the majority of them to know, that the opinions of the 
talented lecturer on this subject are fully borne out and supported by 
no less an authority than the great Aramah, the author of that glorious 
and magnificent work entitled DAS’ NVpy. 

Dr. Kalish explains himself thus: “It was decreed in the council 
of God that Abel should prematurely be taken from his earthly career ; 
but nevertheless he had not predestined that Cain should commit a fra- 
tricide. Cain might have walked in the path of virtue all the days of 
his life, and God would have found a thousand other means to execute 
his plan with Abel.”’ 

‘Lhe able annotator on the last edition of the PMS’ NwWpy illustrates 
the doctrine of Aramah in a somewhat similar manner, and says— 


“Tf, for example, it was decreed by Providence that Reuben should 
be slain, for all this Simeon was not constrained to slay him; for he 
might have been slain through other hands, or he might have fallen from 
a roof, or into a river, and thus have died, though Simeon had not 
touched him. And by this he [the author] confuted the opinions of 
some philosophers who, in their desire to justify human nature, said, 
that man constantly chooses good only, and if he sometimes commits 
evil (as slaying his neighbour), he does not act thus with his (free) will, 
but by constraint, since it was decreed that this his neighbour should be 
slain,” ete. 

By the same line of argument, Aramah maintains that, alihough it 
was decreed that the Israelites should become captives in a foreign land, 
vet Pharaoh cannot be justified on that account. Nor will he admit of 
any excuse for the brethren of Joseph upon the same grounds. Aramah 
also ingeniously and beautifully explains his doctrines relative to the 
influence of the planets upon the affairs of man. Such of your readers 
as may have the good fortune to be able to read this splendid author 
will do well to study him, and they will be amply repaid for their trouble. 
When a Christian bishop asserted that ‘the Jews have no literature,” 


did he know of such a man as Aramah? or could he read him ? 
I am, Sir, yours, ete. 
Hertz Ben Pixcuas. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. ; ae 


Honoured Sir,—It was through the medium of your vastly circulating 
paper, reaching not only the hands of your co-religionists, but sed eagerly, 
with genuine pleasure, even by all those Christians who are sincere triends of 


truth, light, and right—and, in consequence, of the real progress of mankind, 


sone 
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and cnemies of bigotry, intolerance, and Fe pan ge I and numbers of 
my countrymen learnt the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Schiller, our learned 
@ihow-countryman and citizen, and dear companion-in-arms, to the ministry 
of the Hebrew Congregation at Manchester. 

We all alike are now exiled children of once happy Hungary, that country 
of immense fertility, which Austria intended to suffocate in its own fat, for 
earning thus the lard of the killed ; a country of the utmost religious trce- 
dom, where religious hatred becomes powerless ; where Jews do not exist, 
as such, but only as citizens of the Israelitish persuasion, having, of course, 
their perfectly equal share in the prerogatives of the citizens of Hungary 
with their fellow-citizens of any other creed ; and where the law-prescribed 
oath may. without hesitation, be taken by any follower of any creed what- 
ever, being nothing else than the calling of Almighty God to witness, by a 
man, that such or such a thing is true or false, or that he shall do or not do 
this thing, and concluding with, ** As sure as God may help me, Amen.” 

* « 


Ilence the genuine fraternal love of the citizens of Hungary towards each 
other, without looking for a man’s professed religious opinions, which decidedly 
remain every man’s private business. Aye, and the Jesuitic missionaries 


lately sent by those true followers of Loyola, the court of Vienna, for con- 


verting the Christians of Hungary, will find there hard work and fruitless 
labour ; because we are awful disbelievers, in extensive numbers, perfectly 
satisfied that an eternal, almighty, and at the same time most righteous 
Being—our God —is indivisible and one as a Spirit, wants no successor as 
Eternal, requires not assistance, and can create all as Almighty. 

. 


Notwithstanding our inborn Magyar energy, our national character is an 
earnest one, and very much given to meditation and scientific pursuits, Our 
earnest history and vivid feeling show how much classical improvement was 
wanted by a people of thorough agricultural and pastoral oceupations; all of 
us warriors, too, by necessity, and self-defence could not fail in making us 
so. Still more earnest and sublimely tragic are the annals of Israel. Can 
anybody then wonder, that so many meu, possessed of the deepest mental 
and scientific powers, are to be found in hitherto so little known Hungary ? 
Yct the world still does so, since, through our recent struggle and misfor- 
tune. it deigned to turn its astonished eyes upon us. Many an Israelite 
ranks foremost in Hungary, as well as elsewhere, amongst the prime men of 
scientific and literary pursuits and powers; but in Hungary he was able to 
attain his highest aim. Alas! the cra was a bright, although but a short 
one! Mist and fog are concealing Hungary’s sons, till an hurricane shall 
disperse the clouds, and we again enjoy the blessed noon. And in our 
country, too, it was that the sons of Israel proved themselves worthy of the 
remembrance of Joshua and Gideon, fighting as gallantly for the country’s 
independence as the best soldier ever seen, and thus gloriously repudiating 
the vile calumniating slander of cowardice. 

Nobly shared Dr. Schiller all dangers and fights, sacrificing an honourable 
and lucrative position—so fully deserved by him, and so hard earned—to his 
duties as a citizen, which he thoroughly discharged. Nearly a decennium has 
passed away since | became acquainted with him, then a voung fruit-plant 
—returned from one of the most celebrated universities of Germany with 


the well-earned diploma of Ph. Dr.—overtlowing with blossoms of spirit and. 


knowledge ; and those blossoms could not be shaken down by the tempests 
of earnest life and iren times, but became choice and wholesome fruits, 
justly valued by the wise, the good, and the lIecarned, at home as well as 
abroad ; and we hope and wish, with all our heart, that the now full-grown, 
healthy, and robust tree, may firmly take root in this foreign ground, and 
prove a blessing and an honour to Hungary and England, to Israel and all 
mankind. ‘Thanks, warm and deep thanks, be givén to all the members of 
the Hebrew congregation of Manchester who wisely and justly honoured 
Ilungary and Schiller, Israel, England, and themselves. 1 trust to the Lord 
that Dr. Schiller may perform immense services to religion and education, in 
the temple as well as in the school-room. A bright and well-stocked brain, 
and a warm and generous heart, were always his; and his hand and purse 
ever open to every deserving sufferer, at home as well as in his exile, where 
he has done all in his power, and in every imaginable way, for any unhappy 
countryman of ours he has chanced 30 meet with. I saw him here, on his 
journey to his new home. ‘limes had changed with him and ourselves; but 
mind and spirit submit to no changes. May he be happy, and for ever! 

I have enclosed my name and address, and those of several countrymen, 
parties to these few lines, and beg to remain, respected Sir, 

. Ever most sincerely yours, 
Birmingham, Jan. 29th, 1851. A Curistian HonGarran. 


P.S. We, who have suffered so much at the hands of the Times, were 
highly pleased with your castigation of that journal in your number of the 
17th instant ; being ourselves of opinion, that it will never do, on getting one 
ear boxed, to present the other cheek also; but that it is far better to return 
ten blows for one to the impudent aggressor, who will beware of us the next 
time. ‘Too long has Israel forborne with every injury which bigotry, cant, 
hypocrisy and intolerance could inflict; but, Sir, repay every thrust of a 
venal press with sharp truth and a still sharper wit, and they soon will be 
silenced. The time is at hand when the time of the Times will be over ; it 
has outlived its time, being now quite out of time ; and with the death of 


the Times the slanderers of the Times too will quickly be reduced to 
obscurity. 


[Accompanying this high testimonial to the worth and character of Dr. 
Schiller, was a private letter, containing the names (which for prudent 
motives are withheld) of the writer, and of nine expatriated Hungarians, who 
in Birmingham are earning an honest and honourable livelihood by manual 
labour. Honour, we say, to such noble patriots! Hungary need not fear 


of one day regaining her liberties while possessed of such indomitable sons. 
—Epiror. 


Yo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Finding that you have inserted in the last number of your 
valuable periodical an extract from Mr. Vaux's “ Nineveh and Perse- 
polis,” I beg to send you some observations bearing on biblical subjects 
which I noted down on perusing this interesting work. 

Lassen and Rawlinson having identified the Greek Darius with the 
Daryawash of the arrow-headed writing, there is no doubt that it is the 
same with the Scriptural #47. Now this decides a long-pending con- 
troversy as to the original pronunciation of the Hebrew Hametz gadol. 
This vowel, as known, is pronounced by the Sephardim (descendants of 
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the Jews auciently settled in the Pyrenean peninsular), like a in the 
word “ father;” whilst the other European Jews sound it either like az, 
or the long u. Now although the pronunciation of the Sephardim is 
generally considered as correct, yet sufficient decisive evidence from 
remote antiquity in its favour has hitherto not been adduced. This 
deficiency can now be supplied from the stores opened by the just-men- 
tioned scholars. The Z/amet: gadol of w1'07 is rendered in the arrow. 
headed writing by a vowel corresponding with the English a in “ father,” 
The //ametz gadol, therefore, was pronounced by the ancient Jews in 
the manner of the Sephardim. 

By the very ingenious and, as I think, happy conjecture, that the 
meaning of Agbatana—a name borne by several ancient towns in Asia— 
is ‘‘ treasure city,” Mr. Vaux is enabled to account for the origin of the 
names of places called ‘“ Gaza,” or, with an Armenian form, ‘‘ Gazaca, 
Gawzaca, and Kaudsac,” which he only considers as translations of 
Agbatana. That Gaza is an ancient Persian word, meaning * treasure,” 
is known from Greek writers; but as the same word, with a similar 
signification, is also found in the Shemitic languages, Mr. Vaux con- 
siders the root as Shemitic, “ but was probably very early naturalised 
in Persia” (p.424). In this view I think Mr. V. is mistaken; for, ac. 
cording to Baph, there is in the Sanscrit a root, “ caska,” signifying, 
‘treasure of money, merchandise” (see Lee's Hebrew Dict., s. 
Indeed, it seems to be one of those words which are common to the 
Sanscrit and Shemitic languages, as will appear by comparing with the 
modifications mentioned the Hebrew D353 (he gathered), and the Rab. 
binical 733 (he hid). 

Mr. Vaux devotes three pages (26, 27, 28) to an interesting discus. 
sion on the confusion of tongues which originated in Babel. Mr. V. very 
properly agrees in opinion with those who consider the confusion rather 
the effect than the cause of the dispersion of mankind, and in so doing 
quotes and explains the Biblical passage (Gen. xi.) referring to this 
event. The arguments brought forward by him would have gained a 
great deal in convincing power had he been assisted by a proper render- 
ing of the first verse of the chapter just alluded to. Following the 
Anglicau version, he translates, ‘‘ And the whole earth was of one ian- 
guage and one speech.” Now the [Hebrew for the last three words is, 
DIAS O73), which (as rendered in my forth-coming version of the 
Pentateuch) means, ‘ and of a few,” or rather, “ of single words.” This 
is quite in keeping with the primitive state of society, when man’s stock 
of experience and reflection was as yet scanty. but when, after the 
dispersion of the human race, a variety of secondary causes increased 
their stock of notions, which differed in accordance with the diiferent 
influences to which each section of them was exposed, their ideas, and 
consequently their words, were proportionably increased, but which 
necessarily must have differed in sound, quantity, and comprehensiveness, 
The formation of new languages, apparently without the slightest 
affinity among themselves, or, as Scripture calls it, a “ confusion of 
tongues,” was the necessary consequence. ‘Thus the proper rendering 
of the two Hebrew words greatly tends to elucidate this otherwise 
obscure passage. 

In the beginning of the second chapter our author comments upon 
Nimrod and the deeds attributed to him, adverts to the various inter- 
pretations given td the Biblical term ‘‘ mighty hunter” (Gen. ix. 2), and 
concludes thus: “ But tradition has not bequeathed to us enough of 
his history whereby we might determine the appropriateness of the title, 
‘mighty hunter.’”’ ‘There is no occasion for any tradition for the pur- 
pose of cetermining the appropriateness of this title, since Scripture 
itself is explicit enough on this subject. . He was not called “a mighty 
hunter,” as erroneously rendered in the Anglican version, but (as given 
in my translation of the Pentateuch), ‘a hero of the chase;” for Serip- 
ture does not call him 333 3°S, but FS W353; and in order to convey au 


' idea of the extraordinary qualifications he possessed for this perilous, 


yet at the same time most useful occupation, and of the great success 
which attended his exertions, the words, ‘‘before the Lord,” according to 
the Hebrew idiom, were added. Every one acquainted with the exploits 
of the heroes of antiquity (Hercules, Theseus, etc.) knows how venturous 
the chase of wild beasts was considered at a time when man, not yet in 
possession of the contrivances furnished by after-ages, was obliged to 
cope with his merciless foes almost face to face. A bold, expert, and 
successful hunter was respected as a benefactor of mankind, round whom 
the terrified shepherds rallied, and whom they recognised as their chief. 
As such a chieftain, Scripture, in its usual concise style, represents 
Nimrod, who used his authority for the establishment of a regular 
government, by settling his nomadic retainers in fixed localities, where, 
probably, in after ages, when the colony had increased and become 

prosperous, the cities mentioned in the chapter alluded to were built. 
Trusting that you will afford space in your columns for the insertion 
of the above, I am, Sir, yours woe ae 
A. b. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir—The discourses and other published works of the Rev. Mr. 
Leeser, of Philadelphia, being well known here, and highly appreciated 
for the tone of piety which pervades them, as well as the zeal with 
which he strives to inculcate and earnestly to uphold the fundamental 
principles and ordinances of Judaism, I think it would be gratifying 
his readers in England to peruse the enclosed extract from a letter 
recently received from America, evincing the high estimation in which 
he is held by those who know him best, and their desire to manifest the 
same by a public token. Trusting to your kindness for the insertion 


this extract in your journal, 
| | I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
~ London, 10th July, 1851. | A. L. 
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— 
ExTRACT FROM A PrivATE LETTER. 
Philadelphia, 13th January, 1851. 

Atarecent meeting of the friends of the Rev. Isaac Leeser, held in the 
vestry-room of the Portuguese Synagogue, it was resolved, “ That two 
silver pitchers, with waiters to match, and six silver goblets, be pre- 
sented to the reverend gentleman, as a mark of the esteem and high 
appreciation in which he is held by the contributors, and as an acknow- 
ledgment of the great service rendered to the cause of Judaism in 
America by his able discourses and written works.” 

The committee appointed to carry out the above resolution have 
already purchased an elegant silver pitcher, which gained the first prize 
for superiority of workmanship and beauty of design at the late Exhibi- 
tion of American Manufactures and Arts, and they have given orders 
for a fellow to it, as well as for the massive waiters, and six goblets of 
equally rich workmanship, all to be finished by the Ist of March.” 


_ 


REMOVAL OF JEWISIT DISABILITIES. 
(Extracted from the Portsmouth Guardian.) 


The adjourned meeting of the Town Council was held on Monday 
jact. there was a full attendance of members, After the preliminary 
business had been gone through— 

Mr. Solomon then moved—*“ That the Council do petition both 
Houses of Parliament for the removal of the civil disabilities affecting 
British-born Jews.” Tle thought at first that it was not right for him- 
self to make this motion, and that it should emanate from some disin- 
terested person in the Council; but then he called to mind the words of 
the poet-—* Who would be free, himself must strike the blow.” ‘This 
was, however, not the first time he had mooted this question. He was 
the first person in this country who had ever petitioned Parliament for 
the repeal of Jewish Disabilities. Twenty years ago he tried to get up 
a demoustration in this town, in favour of their repeal, but people then 
stood aloof from the question, and he (Mr. §.) stood alone ; he then said 
“[ stand alone, and I go alone ;” and he did go and presented a peti- 
tion signed by hiinself only. But the state of the case was very difte- 
rent now from what it was then ; other public bodies had taken up the 
question. Many corporations had petitioned against this denial of 
privileges to the Jew: the city of London had twice returned a Jew as 
their representative to the House of (Commons, and, therefore, he thought 
tat this corporation was again bound to give expression, as they had 
often done before upon this subject, by forwarding a petition to the 
legislature. He (Mr. S.) did not seek to deprive the Christians of one 
right they possessed, but he felt strongly that the Jew ought to be 
equally with the Christian—as free as the mountain air. ‘The Jcw was 
not to be outstripped in loyalty by the Christian ; and he felt that they 
ought not to be deprived of their civil rights. 

Alderman Orange seconded the resolution. 

Mr. G. Sheppard considered that the question had both a political and a 
religious bearing ; and that questions of this nature ought not to be intro- 
duced into the Council. Ile was prepared to oppose this question, on the 
sround that it would unchristianize the Legislature. He moved an amend- 
ent to this effect, which, however, was not seconded. 

Mr. Bovill Smith supported the proposition, because it was not a privilege 
butit was aright. He hoped that a petition would emanate from every 
Corporation in the kingdom, and that the pressure from without would 
cause the removal of these obnoxious restrictions. 

Aldermen Jones, ‘T. E. Owen, and Crassweller, and Messrs. Childs and 
Emanuel spoke in favour of the proposition, and on being put by the Chair- 
lian, it was carried, 

The Chairman, the mover and seconder, and the town Clerk then retired 
and prepared a petition which was read to the Council. 

Alderman Crassweller moved that the petition should be. received and 
adopted, and that copies should be forwarded to each of the borough mem- 
bers, for presentation, and requesting them to support the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Burt seconded the proposition, which was carried. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DResLau, January 27th—Among 6324 pupils, who receive their 
education in the various public schools and colleges of Silesia, 916 are 
of the Jewish persuasion. 


Pants, January 15th. —M. Marchand Ennery, chief Rabbi and 


President of the Central Consistory, has been decorated with the order 


of the Legion of Honour. 


Papua, January 6th.—A prize of one thousand florins will be 
awarded to the writer of an history—political and religious—of Israel, 

‘ the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the last of the com- 
pera of the Talmud. The college for the training of Rabbies, in 
publishing this prize-essay, acceded to the desire of a generous gentle- 


an, W ho volunteered the prize, but whose name must for the present 
remain unknown. 


party 


rom 


» Who gave the money. . 


: SALoNtca, December.— Among the 80,000 inhabitants of our city, 
Ate 35,000 Jews. The silk-spinning factories, to the number of 
“¥) are mostly carried on by Jewish families.— Orient. 


of 27th.—-At the mobilisation of the army a number 
p were added to the medical staff. Several of them 
thei: pick re e the oath in the form prescribed for such occasions ; 
thes ‘at aun Mes granted, but at the conclusion of the prescribed form, 
Goj 2, Hout any further addition, to add the words ‘So help me 


oid ae declare at the same time in writing, that they consider this 
nding on their conscience.. 


The successful essay becomes the property of the — 


MARSEILLES, January.—The city of Marseilles has voted a silver 
medal to our Chief Rabbi, Mons. Cahen, for his untiring zeal and self- 
denying devotion during the cholera. 


Rome, December.—Rothschild’s agent had a few days ago an inter- 


view with Cardinal Antonelle, to ask in the name of his house an 
amelioration of the condition of the Jewish inhabitants of Rome. The 


Cardinal held out the hope, that in the reforms contemplated in the 


jurisdiction of Rome, the Jews shall be placed on a level ‘with the other 


subjects of the Pope.—Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. — 


Pracue, January 18th.—Our synod has not progressed much. 


Mutual distrust, party-intrigues, and prejudice seem to retard every 
step.— Orient. 


Crxcinatti.—The London Jewish Chronicle, of the 29th November, 
copies an item of news from the Occtdent, relating to the movements of 
the Rev. H. A. Henry, of Cine'natti. We are authorised by this gen- 
tleman to say, that the whole of the statement contained in the para- 
graph is contrary to the facts; that so far from Mr. Henry having left 
Cincinatti, he has been re-engaged at a large advance of salary, having 
been nominated and elected by his eongregation without a dissenting 
voice. The rev. gentieman will also, at a future period, reply in his 
own name to the comments appended thereunto by the Editor of the 
Occident.—Asmonean. 


HaAmBro’ Synacocue.—The Rev. M.H. Myers will lecture in this 
Synagogue on Saturday next (to-morrow) at one o'clock, p.m.; and on 
the following Sabbath the Rev. H. Héizel will lecture during morning 
service after the reading of the orah. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ipswich.—The impression of a Hebrew Coin has been received, and shall have our 
early attention. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASWLU™. 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


\ 7 OTICE is hereby given, that a General Court of the Governors and Subscribers 

{ will be holden at the Asylum, on Tuesday Evening next, the 18th Feb. inst., at 

7 for half-past 7 o clock precisely, to receive applications from the Relatives and 

Guardians of Children, for the admission, by election, of Two additional Inmates, 

destitute of Both Parents. 
Committee-room, 

13th Febuary, 1851. 


JOSEPH SEBAG, President. 
A. SAQUI, Secretary. 


omy moan emp dap 
Maiden Lane Synagogue, 


21, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 


12th February, 5611. 
Hf Public are respectfully informed, that the repairs of this Synagogue being 
completed, the same will be Consecrated on Sunday next, the 16th inst. 
Vo person admitted without a Ticket. 
Divine Service will take place on Monday next, and Daily, as usual. 
By order, 
D. JOSEPH, Secretary. 


Youths’ Benevolent Society. 

VHE COMMITTEE of this Society hereby give Notice, that they are ready to 

} receive applications for Apprentices from Masters in respectable trades. 

The Committee meet on Sunday, the 9th of March next, to relieve Three Youths, 
by providing them with such means as may enable them to obtain an honest 
livelihood. 

Applications for Relief to be made before Sunday, the 4th of March next. All 
communications to be addressed to 

LEON LEWIS ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 
12th February, 1851. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


Mr. SOLOMON, 


AVING quite unexpectedly been compelled to Jeave his premises, No. 5, 

7 Houndsditch, begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that he is at present 

transacting his otticial business at No.1, Fountain-court, Liverpool-street, Bishops- 

gate. 
N.B. The Bookselling Business, etc., will shortly be resumed. 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, price 5s., 
In Hesrew and ENGLIsH, 
Wad 
A CHOICE OF PEARLS. 

Embracing a Collection of the most genuine Ethical Sentences and Salutary 
Reflections, originally compiled from the Arabic by the renowned Poet and Philo- 
sopher Rabbi Solomon ibn Gabirol, and translated into Hebrew by Rabbi Jehudah 
ibn Tibbon; now for the first time submitted to the Public in a revised Hebrew 
Text, carefully corrected by the aid of Three Manuscripts (one in the library of the 
witon ra “ Hebrew College,” and two in the Bodleian); accompanied by a faith- 
ful English Translation, and a Preface, bearing on the Literary History of Hebrew 
Maxims and Sentences, By the Rev. B. H. Ascuer. 

Subscribers’ names will be thankfully received by the Author, 17, Bury-street, 


St. Mary-Axe; and the Subscription Price will not be accepted before the delivery 
of the Work. 


— 


“p oY TIN 
VAN DER HOOGHT’S HEBREW BIBLE, 
With Points and Musical Notes. 
London Edition, Thick Demy 8vo, Fine Paper, neatly bound in Cloth, and Lettered 


OMERS and ISAAC$, Wholesale and Export Stationers, 67, Houndsditch, 
having purchased a few copies of the above scarce and valuable work, are 
enabled to offer the same to the Public at the !ow price of 8s. 6d. per copy. 
Also monn 72D (Psalms), same edition, neatly bound, !s. 


Mr. A. Harris, ofthe Jews’ Free School, 


EGS to inform his Friends and the Public at large, that he has a few hours 
unoccupied, which he is desirous of employing in Private Tuition in Hebrew, 
English, Latin, etc. 
Terms Moderate, 


Apply by letter to Mr. Harris, as above. 
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Cougregation of Portsmouth. 


Hk Synagogue of the ancient ( ongregation of l ortsinouth was built nearly a century 


since, in a neighbourhood which was 


then quict and respectable, 


Within the last 


few vears, however, most of the houses im the on!v two thoroughfares leading to the 


Sacred Building have been converted 
worst description are nstantly occurmig before the very fatcs 
and the Youth of the Community should be subject to such 
Every attempt of 


That respectable Females 


revolting scenes has long been a source of regret to the Congregation, 


into places of immoral character, and scenes of the 


the authorities to suppress these dens of infamy has proved unsaccessful, 


This glaring 
an entrance to the Synagogue 
addition to this, it is proposed to 


evil may now be removed by purchasing P 


of the liouse of Ciod, 


roperty whieh will afford 
from one of the most respectable streets of the town, 
build a neat and comfortable residence for the Minister, 
with Alms-Houees for the Aged Poor. 


In 


To accom plish these desirabie objects £1,200 will be required, which it 15 impossible 


to raise in a small COMMUNICY 3 


It has therefore becn resolved (rather than let the opportunity pass, one which may 
not occur again) to solicit the aid of a liberal Public in carrying out so laudable an 


undertaking. 


Synagogue Chambers, December, 5611—1850. 


Subscriptions already received— 


Rev. Dr. Adler 
Right Hon, Sir Francis Thornhill 
Baring, Bart.. M.P. - 
Sir George Staunton, M.I’. - 
Benjamin Bramble, Esq., Mayor 
of Portsmouth - - 
Major General the Right Hen. 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, 
Lt.-Governor of Portsmouth - 
Admiral the Right Hon, Sir Bla- 


den Capel - - - - 
Admiral Preseott - 
Sir Mosce Montetiore, Bart., 
“ 
Kzekiel Emanuel, Esq. - 
Emanuel Emanucl, Esq, - 


Joc] Emanuel, ksq., London - 


I, Barned, Esq., Liverpool 

John Edwards, Esq. . ‘ 

A. Low, Esq. a 

M, De Costa, Esq., Brompton - 

Mrs. De Costa, ditto 

Messrs. Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
London - 

Parkinson and = I[rod- 

sham, London - = 

Karly and Smith, ditto - 

Mores Emanuel, Esq, 


Meshach Hannam, Esq. - 


lL), A. Lindo, Eeq,, London - 
John Warn, - 
David Levy, - - 
Mrs, Mills, London - - 
John Bonham Carter. Esq.,M.P. 
Joseph Moses, Esq. - - 
David Davis, Esy,, Southampton 
Edward Januverin, - 


Elkin, Esq., London - 
Michacl H, Hart, Esq. - - 


H. M. Emanuel, Esq, ‘ 
S. Zachariah, Esq. - . 2 


Samuel Walker, Esq., ditto - 
Joseph Starkey, Esq., ditto - 
Laurence Levy, Esq., ditto = 
Barnet Levy, Esq., Liverpool - 
I, D. Goldsmid, Esq., London - 
A. Mocatta, Esq., ditto - - 
1. Foligno, Esq., ditto - - 
Moses Almosnino, Esq., Paris - 
Sampson Samucl, Esq., London 
(jeorge I, Leon, ditto - 
C, Winkworth, Esq, 
Benjamin Lewis, Esq., Brighton 
Samuel Solomon, Esq., London 


John Emanuel, Esq. - - 
Judah Emanuel, Esq. 


Moses Cohen, Esq., London - 
John Zachariah, Esq., London - 
John Dyke, Esq., ditto - 
David Barnet, Esq., Birmingham 
Moses Solomon, Esq. - - 
Messrs. Mordan and Co., London 
Behrens and Co,, ditto - 
Hodgkinson and Booth, 
Lirmingham - 

John Moses, Esq., - - - 
Samuel Moses,Esq.,Ryde( I.W.) 
Selig Newman, Esq, - - 
B. Mayer, Esq., London - 
1. L, Vandenburgh, Esq, - 
Aaron Cohen, Esq., London - 
William Devereux, Esq. - - 
H, Hollingsworth, Eso, - - 
John Totterdell, Esq, = - - 
Robert Totterdell, Esq. - - 
J. Rapley, Esq., London - - 


L. Van Prague, Esq., ditto - 


W. O. Reilly, Esq. - - 


Alderman Orange - - - 
Sir Henry Leeke, Bart., R.N.! - 
Mrs. Chawner, London - - 
Tsaac Moses, Esq. - - - 


Joseph Moss, Esq, - 
Lewis Nathan, Esq, 
Alexander B, Barnard, Esq, 
Benjamin W. Moss, Esq.- 
Tsaac Joseph, Esq, - 

Joseph Davis, Esq, 
George Barnard, Esq, 
Abraham Yoell, Esq, 
Moses Lee, Esq. - 
Joseph Joseph, Esq. 
Samuel Isaacs, Esq, ° 


£3 


Gr 


Gr 


~ 


ro 


0! 1, C. Selby, Esq, - 
Edward M, Totterdell, Esq. - 

0| KE. Davids, Esq., Southampton - 
0 | Alexander Moses, Esq. - 
Phillips, Esq. - - 

0 (reorg Wendover, - 
Messra. Crook and Son, Crosport 

| Lambert and Browne, 
| Doublet, ditto - - 
0 | Fox, ditto - - - 
| Hall Brothers, ditto - 
Mallins, ditto - 
0) Joln Crayg, London - 
| Alexander Jones, ditto - 
0} Edmund Ives Palmer, Esq. - 
0 Alfred Heather, Esq. - - 
Henry Carter, Esq., M.D. 
John Anders - - 
0}; Andrew Nauce, jun., Esq. - 
R, Andrews, Mayor of 
Southampton 

H, Abrahams,Esq., Southampton 
Greorge Absalom, - - 

A. Alexander, Esq, 
Depes Sout! amptoh - 
. Irvine, M.D. - - 
Abrahams, Esq., London - 
(| Jacob Lyons, Esq.. London 
Digby Dent, Esq., Southsea 
Major Harvey, A.D.C, - 
|S. A. Jones, Esq., Southampton 
(}| Thomas Ediss, 
0 Moses Moses, Ksq., London - 
— Snook, Esq., High-street - 
Capt. W. H. Henderson, 
0 RN, - - 


() | Capt, Eveleigh 
Joseph Nathan, Esq. 
Messrs, Martin, ShetGield e - 


0 | Tipping and Lawden, 
Q| Birmingham  - 
() Towus and Parker, Lon- 
0) don - - - 
Leaf, Cole, and Co., ditto 


0 | Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart. - 
0) | T. W. Smith, Esq., Gosport = - 
Q | Sedley Tilstone, Esq,, ditto - 
0 | Samuel Simpson, Esq. - - 
Q | Benjamin W, Levi, Esq. - . 
H, A, Cohen, Esq,, London 
6 | Charles Kean, Esq., London - 
0} | Mrs. Charles Kean, ditto - - 
0 | John Stone, Esy.,ditto - - 
OT W. 1. Hay, Esq. 
G. Whitbread, Esq., London - 
0 | H. Wilkinson, Esq., Sheffield - 
0 | Joseph Galt, Esq. - - - 
0) H. Childs, Esq. - 
Curtis, Esq. - 
0) N, Davis, Esq., London - 
Capt. Hebard, New York - 
Messrs. Spielman and Co.,London 
John Faulkner, Esq. - - 
W. Morgan, Esq. - 
Andrew Nauce, sen., Esq. - 
A. Warren, Esq. - - - 
Capt, Dore and Lady Not - 
Rev, Dr. Wooley - ° 
Captain Dore - 
Captain Sayers (J.P.) 
Moses Frideberg, Esq. - 
Alex, Nelson, Esq. - - - 
Lewis Pinner, Esq. - - 
James Keysor, Esq. - - 
David Baum, Esq. - - : 
Jacob D. Davis, Esq. - - 
William Kent, Esq., Hard - 
W. Groves, Esq. 
P, Dugan, Esq. - 
L. C, Green, Esq., London - 
S. Zachariah, Esq. Southampton 
Arnold Fischel, Esq. —- - 
I, M. Moses, Esq.- - 
— Jackson, sen,, Esq., London- 
W. Chambers, Esq. 
W. Fletcher, Esq, - : - 
I, Cramporn, Esq. - - 
— Grover - 
Miss Vanus - - - - 


Samuel Levy, Esq.- - 


SOAS 


— Penley, Esq. - - B. Moses, Esq. - 
— Porter, Esq., London - - 010 O Mrs. B. Moses - - » 2.6 6 
A. Me A, Low, Esq., London - 0 10 6'— Stubbs, Esq, - = ‘fo 
Sundry small Donations - - 115. 6 A, Dean, Esq. - 1.0 6 
Por E. Davids, Esq. Southampton 2 17 0 — Solomon, Esc., Maydonesq.- 1 0 9 
— Phinley, Esa. - ore 

Per Mrs. Moses, of Hanway- Emanuel Emanuel, Ese. - 
Lady Cockburn, 2 2 H. Ellis, - eo. 0 
Michael Emanucl,Esq.Hanover- 2 2 0 A, N, Myers, Esq. - - - 010 4@ 
square - - - Aaron Joseph, Esc. 010 
Sir Henry Meux, Bart. - - 1 0 Small Donations - - 


Subscriptions received by— 
JOHN EDWARDS, fee 20, The Hard, Portsea, 
EZEKIEL EMANUEL, § @ 3, The Hard, Portsea, 
EMANUEL EMANUEL, Hivch-street, Portsmouth, 
HENRY MICHAEL EMANUEL, Ordnance-rew, Portsea, 
SERASKI ZACHARIAH, Qucen-street, Portsea. 
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Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Eustitution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES, 
Tuurspay EventnG Next, Feb. 20th, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr. ROBERT HUNT, 
On the Ap plication of Science in Explanation of the Great Phenomena of Nature, 

Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 

FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, Feb. 21st, at 8 o'clock, 

Mr. JOHN CLARKE, Jvy.,, 
On the Best Methods of Education, 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS S. OPPENIELM, Secretary, 


MISS man 
WEEDGWS” 
Asylum Destitute Agcd Widows. 
Founpep A.M, 5602—1842. 


VHE Committee of this Institution respectfully inform the Subscribers and 
Friends of the Charity, that a Supper in celebration of the Anniversary, and 
in aid of its Funds, will take place on Tuesday Evening next, the I&th of February 


1851, at Lazarus’s Assembly Rooms, Mansell Street, Goodman's Fields, 


MR.ILL. MLERS IN THE CHAIR, 


Stewards. 
Messrs. S. H. Andrade. | Mesrs. Lewis Isaacs. 
E. L, Green. Moses Levy. 
Samuel Goldsmith. | Isaiah Lazarus. 
Lemuel Goldsmid. Joha Mottram. 


hir. George Vile. 
Tickets, 4s. each (Dessert included), may be had of the Committee, of the 
Stewards, and of the Honorary Secretary, 24, Houndsditch. 
(By order) JOSEPH MITCHELL, 
Widows’ Home, 19, Duke-street, Aldgate, tion. Secretary. 
January 14, 1851. 
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CLARK’S LAVPS ARE BEST. 

HE METROPOLITAN 
LIGHT COMPANY have 

now all their Lamps perfected. 

Their immense business speaks 

volumes for. the good quality of 

their goods. 

The Diamonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpie Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person's 


Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark’s Camps 


Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 


contradicted; and all want Lamps 
TaNY should remember this. After this notice 


4 


the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
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Lamps. 

a N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 

PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed 0° 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

You can only buy. Good Lamps of the 


¥ 
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Metropolitan Light Company, 44i, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 
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Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 
City of London. 


Houndsditch, in the 


Office, 24, 1851. 


Friday, February 
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